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and of the Fountain of the shining sun, and the verdure of
the bowers of his glittering poesy is an object of envy to the
rose-garden of the earth and the azure field of the revolving
sky. But high-sounding words like these go for little with
such authors, who scatter the pearls of their rhetoric with
lavish and impartial hand upon genius and mediocrity alike;
indeed, many a writer who is now all but forgotten is far
more richly handselled with the gems of Qinali-zade's elo-
quence than is he whom all now recognise as the chief glory
of Turkish medieval literature.

While it is thus evident that the old critics perceived that
in Fuziili's poetry they were confronted with something new
and strange, it is perfectly clear that they utterly failed to
appreciate the greatness of his genius, or to see that in his
verses they had the sweetest words yet sung by poet in the
Turkish tongue. How, indeed, should they appreciate him?
His ways were not as their ways and his world was a very
different world from theirs. What had they and their com-
peers, with their laboured metaphors and far-fetched conceits,
to do with that love which in its passionate ardour becomes
oblivious of self and all beyond its one dear object? What
to them was the simple language of the tender soul, the
words that flow from the lips because the heart is full? They
cared for none of these things; they had deliberately shut
the door in the face of true and natural feeling when they
turned in contempt from the songs and ballads of their own
Turkish people, wherein, if they had but deigned to look,
they would have learned a lesson of simplicity, tenderness
and manhood which all the poets of Iran were powerless
to teach. Expression was the goddess to whom those mono-
theists bowed the knee; a poet might be the parrot of the
Persians, with not an idea in his head that he had not
borrowed from Hafiz or Jamf; or he might be a mystic